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which flows New River; it then enlarges and ex- 
tends across North Carolina and into Georgia, in 
length more than 180 miles, varying in breadth 
from twenty to fifty miles. ‘Che eastern chain, or 
Blue Ridge, the principal water-shed, is composed 
of many fragments scarcely connected into a con- 
tinuous and regular chain. Its direetion ftequently 
changes and forms many large curves. Its height 
is equally irregular. Some, groups elevated from 
5000 feet and more, are separated by long inter- 
vals of depression in which are found gaps whose 
height is 2200 to 3700 feet, often but little above 
the height of the interior valleys themselves with 
which they are connected. ‘The interior, or west- 
ern chain, is much more continuous, more elevated, 
more regular in its direction and height, and in- 
creases very uniformly from 5000 to nearly 6700 
feet. 

“The area comprised between these two main 
chains, from the sources of the New River and the 
Watauga, in the vicinity of the Grandfather moun- 
tain, to the southern extremity of the system, is 
divided by transverse chains into many basins, at 
the bottom of each one of which runs one of those 
mountain tributaries of the Tennessee, which by 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Appalachian Mountain System. 
(Continued from page 298.) 

“From the dividing line in the neighbourhood of 
Christiansburg and the great bend of New River, 
the orograpbic and hydrographie relations undergo 
a considerable modification. The direction of the 
principal parts of the system is also somewhat 
changed. The main chain which borders the great 
valley on the east, and which more to the north, 
under the name of the Blue Ridge, separates it 
from the Atlantic plain, gradually deviates towards 
the south-west. A new chain detached on the east, 
and curving a little more to the south, takes now 
the name of Blue Ridge. It is this lofty chain, 
the altitude of which, in its more elevated groups, 
attains gradually to 5000 and 5900 feet, which 
divides in its turn the waters running to the At- 
lantic from those of the Mississippi. The line of 
separation, of the eastern and western waters, 
which, to this point, follows either the central chain 
of the Alleghanies, or the western border of the 
table-land region, passes now suddenly to the east- 
ern chain, upon the very border of the Atlantic 
plain. The reason is, that the terrace which forms 
the base of the chains, and the slope of which usu- 
ally determines the general direction of the water- 
courses, attains here its greatest elevation, and de- 
seends gradually towards the north-west. The 
base of the interior chain which runs alongside 
the great valley, is thus depressed to a lower level, 
and though the chain itself has an absolute eleva- 
tion greater than that of the Blue Ridge, the ri- 
vers which descend from the summits of this last, 
flow to the north-west towards the great central 
valley which they only reach, in southern Virginia 
and North Carolina, by first passing across the 
high chains of the Unaka and Smoky mountains 
through gaps of 3000 or 4000 feet in depth. 

“This southern division thus presents from south+ 
east to north-west three regions very distinct. 

“The first is the high mountainous region com- 
prised between the Blue Ridge and the great chain 
of the Iron, Smoky, and Unaka mountains, which 
separate North Carolina from Tennessee. It com- 
Mences at the bifurcation of the two chains in Vir- 
ginia, where it forms, at first, a valley of only ten 
to fifteen miles in breadth, in the southern part of 










the true sources of that noble river. 

“ Between the basin of the Watauga and that of 
the Nolechucky rises the lofty chain of the Roan 
and Big Yellow mountains. The north-west branch 
of the Black mountain and its continuation as far 
as the Bald mountain separate the basin of the 
Nolechucky from that of the French Broad river. 
Between the latter and the Big Pigeon river 
stretches the long chain of the Pisgah and the New 
Found mountains. Further to the south, the ele- 
vated chain of the Great Balsam mountains sepa- 
rates the basins of the Big Pigeon and the Tucka- 
segee ; next comes the chaia of the Cowee moun- 
tains between the latter river and the Little ‘Ten- 
nessee. Finally the double chain of the Nantihala 
and Valley River mountains separates the two 
great basins of the Little Tennessee and the Hi- 
wassee. The bottom of these basins preserves in 
the middle, an altitude of from 2000 to 2700 feet. 
The height of these transverse chains is greater 
than that of the Blue Ridge, for they are from 5000 
to 6000 feet and upwards; and the gaps which 
cross them are as high, and often higher than those 
of the Blue Ridge. In these interior basins are 
also found groups, more or less isolated, like that 
of the Black mountains, which, with the Smoky 
mountains, present the most elevated points of the 
system. 

“Here then, through an extent of more than 
150 miles, the mean height of the valley from which 
the mountains rise is more than 2000 feet; the 
mountains which reach 6000 feet are counted by 
scores, and the loftiest peaks rise to 6700 feet ; 
while at the north, in the group of the White 
mountains, the base is scarcely 1000 feet, the gaps 
2000 feet, and Mount Washington, the only one 
which rises above 6000 feet, is still 400 feet below 
the height of the Black Dome of the Black moun- 
tains. Here then, in all respects, is the culminat- 
ing region of the vast Appalachian system.” 
















































the abundance of their waters merit the name of 





NO. 39. 


It would appear from what has just been stated, 
that although the mountains of North Carolina 
reach a greater elevation above the sea than those 
of New Hampshire, yet the culminating points of 
the latter are higher with respect to the region 
immediately around them, than those of the for- 
mer. 

“Tt is worthy of notice, that in the Appalachian, 
as in many other systems of mountains, the cul- 
minating points are situated, neither near the mid- 
dle, nor in the neighbourhood of what may be 
called its central axis, which is here the great val- 
ley, but near the northern and southern extremi- 
ties, and on the eastern side, almost outside of the 
system. These culminating regions seem almost 
exceptions to the normal structure of the system. 
The high mountainous region of North Carolina, 
which has just been described is, from the bifurea- 
tion of the Blue Ridge near the great bend of the 
New River, an additional fold which attaches 
itself on the east along the principal chain which 
bounds the great valley, just as the swell, which 
runs along the east of the Connecticut river, upon 
which the group of the White mountains is situated, 
is an additional fold attaching itself to the east of 
the normal chain of the Green mountains. 

“The second region of this southern division is 
the continuation of the great central valley, which 
is divided by a general swell of the land about the 
sources of the Holston, into two distinct basins, the 
one in Virginia, narrower and more elevated, which, 
in the basin of the New River, rises gradually towards 
the south from an elevation of 1600 feet to 2600 feet ; 
the other in Tennessee, where the valley widens to 
nearly sixty miles between the Smoky mountains 
and the Cumberland mountains, but where it has 
a mean elevation of not more than about 1000 
feet, that is, only one half of the height of the 
neighbouring valleys in the mountainous region 
of North Carolina. 

“The third region is that of the plateaus which, 
in Tennessee, are reduced to a table-land about 
thirty or forty miles wide, called the Cumberland 
mountains on account of the abrupt edges, which 
it presents upon the east and the west, and which 
give to it the appearance of a mountain chain. 
Further north, in Virginia, the plateaus expand 
and fill a vast area to the west of the Clinch and 
the Cumberland mountains, and extend over a part 
of Kentucky, the central portion of which, near 
Lexington, preserves an altitude of more than 1000 
feet. 

“The rapid sketch here given shows that in a 
hypsometrical, as well as from a geological, point 
of view, and even to a certain extent from its phy- 
sical structure, the Appalachian system seemed to 
be divided into two sections of nearly equal extent; 
a northern section, which is geologically more an- 
cient, comprehending the northern division from 
the mouth of the Hudson to Gaspé; and a sowth- 
ern section, which is more modern, comprising the 
central and southern divisions, which are bound 
together by more than one characteristic common 
to both. The separation is distinguished by a re- 
markable general depression of all the altitudes of 
the eastern zone, or parallel mountain chains, a 
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depression which attains its lowest point in New 
Jersey, in the parallel of New York city. 

Passing from this region, where the Blue Ridge 
and the Kittatinny mountains are but little more 
than 800 or 1000 feet high, the altitude in the 
northern section increases rapidly, but regularly, 
‘towards the north-east, where, almost in the same 
parallel, lat. 44° N., we find the culminating 
points at Mount Washington 6288 feet high, in the) 
White mountains, Mount Mansfield 4430 feet, in 
the Green mountains, and Mount Tahawus or 
Mount Marcy 5739 feet, in the Adirondack group. 
Further north the Adirondack group terminates, 
and the Green mountains lose somewhat of their 
continuity, but show here and there, as far as 
Gaspé, scattered groups of mountains, which still 
preserve an elevation of 3000 or 4000 feet. 

“Tn the southern section, the altitude increases 
from the north-east to the south-west with the 
same regularity but less rapidly, and it is only 
towards the extremity of the system in North 
Carolina that they attain their maximum elevation 
in the Black mountains 6700 feet, and the Smoky 
mountains 6660 feet. Here, as at the north, be- 
yond the culminating points the general altitude 
is but little diminished until we arrive almost to 
the termination of the mountains. 

“The following figures demonstrate the law 
which I have announced above : 

“Upon the ridge which borders the Connecticut 
river on the east, and where the elevation gradu- 
ally increases from the sea coast until it reaches 
in Connecticut 1000 feet, in Massachusetts 1100 
feet, and in New Hampshire 1600 feet at the 
sources of the Connecticut river, we meet with a 
series of mountains more or less isolated, which 
appear to have no other relation to each other than 
that they are placed on a common base.” 

The most remarkable of these, proceeding from 
the south towards the north are the following: 


Mount Wachusett, in Massachusetts, 2018 ft. high. 





Grand Monadnock, in New Hampshire, 3718 “ 
Moosehillock, > P 4790 
Lafayette Mount, ) Group of 5290 
Mount Washington, { White Mountains, | 6288 

In the double chain of Green mountains, are the 
following remarkable peaks gradually increasing 
in height, from the south to the north : 
North Beacon, in the Highlands of the 

Hudson, . . m 
Bald Peak, in Massachusetts, . 2 
Greylock, or Saddle Mount, in Mass., 
Equinox Mount, in Vermont, 
Killington Peak, “s 


Mansfield Mountain, ‘“ . 
(To be continued.) 


No middle course —An old puritanic writer has 
the following pithy remarks :—* Often do we hear 
remiss professors strive to choke all forward holi- 
ness by commending the golden mean. A cunning 
discouragement—the devil's sophistry! It is a 
mean grace that loves a mean degree of grace, 
yet this is the staff with which the world beats all 
that would be better than themselves. What! 
will you be singular—walk alone? But were not 
the Apostles singular in their walking, a spectacle 
to the world? Did not Christ call for this singu- 
Jarity? What do ye more than others? You that 
are God's peculiar people, will ye do no peculiar 
thing? Ye that are separate from the world, will 
ye keep the world’s road? Must a name dishearten 
us in the service of God? Paul said, in his apology, 
‘ By that which they call heresy, so worship I the 
God of my fathers.’ ”’ 


1471 ft. high. 
2624 “ 
3505 

3872 

4221 

4430 
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Modesty is generally the companion of virtue, 





innocence, and real abilities. 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


LIGHTS IN THE WORLD. 

The apostle exhorts the Philippian converts af- 
ter this manuer, “ Do all things without murmur-| 
ings and di-putings; that ye may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in, 
the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among) 
whom ye shine as lights in the world; holding, 
forth the word of life.” A true christian, wherever 
his lot is cast amongst men, is and must necessarily 
be as a light in the world. There must be, if the 
love of God dwell richly in him, some outflow of it) 
to others. If he is walking in the light, there will! 
be seen some radiance around his pathway, which 
others beholding, may, through the merciful visita- 
tion of Divine grace operating thereby, be quickened | 
to endeavour also to become children of the light,| 
and of the day. 

How often has a soljtary traveller been encour- 
aged and animated in his lonely journey by night, 
by the lights which he observes flashing from the 
windows of the houses he passes by. It is a silent 
testimony to his miud, of home and happiness; the| 
quiet industry and social enjoyments of the home} 
circle, its love and peace, and he is comforted,| 
even although storms and tempests beat upon him.| 
So, when the christian traveller beholds the light 
of a consistent life shining forth from those he passes 
by in his weary worldly journey, he is cheered 
thereby. It speaks to him of the restraining, direct- 
ing, illuminating influence of divine grace in the} 
soul, of the inward work of the spirit going on, of 
quietude and comfort, of heavenly love and peace, 
even though there may be storms and tempest 
around him. 

Some one narrates his grateful feelings, when, on, 
a journey on a dark night, a lad not knowing he) 
was near, passed on before him, carrying a lan- 
tern which gave forth a bright light. The boy had| 
taken the light for his own guidance on a dreary 
walk through darkness, and whilst carefully car- 
rying it, thought only how thereby he should be 
able to go safely on his own path of duty, but he 
was giving unwittingly great aid and comfort to an- 
other. Every humble, careful, christian traveller, 
through the dark paths of this earth, carries with 
him, more or less conspicuously, a light, which! 
may, in some hour of gloom, illuminate and cheer 
a brother or sister pilgrim, as they are enabled 
thereby to pass on their way, in greater safety.| 
Let all then, by giving close heed to the good 
Master and the inward working of his grace, seek’ 
for ability to let their lights shine more and more 
brightly as they move on their heavevly journey. 
Then others, seeing the good works, which, by 
faithful obedience, they are enabled to bring forth, 
may be strengthened and incited to glorify their 
Father who is in heaven. 








DUE ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 
Our late Friend, R 8 , being asked! 


on a certain occasion, if he remembered James 
Simpson, replied that he had cause to remember 
him. He then stated that when he was young, he 
was not diligent in the attendance of meetings, but 
that one day being at the one he belonged to, 
James Simpson and Peter Andrews came in. The 
meeting held for a long time in silence, but at last 
James arose, saying he had been waiting for his 
elder brother till the visiou began to grow dim, and 
he must venture first. He thought there was some 





one present, who did not attend meetings as fre- 
quently as he ought, and who was trying to make 
excuses for himself to satisfy his conscience, by 
pleading the necessity of being diligent in his work, 
“ Here,” Robert said, “ he looked right at me, and 


| went on, telling just how I had been making ex. 


cuses, so that I had to put my hands over m 

face. Every now and then I looked between my 
fingers, and found he was still gazing right at me, 
When he had done, I concluded, ‘ Well, I will 
come regularly to First-day meetings, and when [ 
can, to those held on week-days; but I must at. 
tend to my work.’ Then up got Peter, and be- 
gan to tell of a man he knew, who made no re. 
serves, but went to a// meetings, and found he lost 
nothing by it. So, between them, I was knocked 
out of all my hiding places. After meeting, James 
came right up to me, asked who | was, and had 
something to say to me. Yes! I think I do re. 
member James Simpson, for I have cause.” 

It is probable that the labour of those two 
Friends that day, were of essential benefit to 
R S , and that from that period he was 
strengthened to consider his duty to his heavenly 
Father, as of paramount importance, and to be at- 
tended to, let his earthly prospects suffer or not 
therefrom. 

I have heard of a Friend, who was a miller, and 
who found it necessary to rebuild the breast of his 
mill-dam. As during the process of building it, 
his mill had to be idle, he endeavoured to hasten 
the work as much as possible, and to this end gave 
up the attendance of his week-day meetings. He 
endeavoured to satisfy the uneasiness of his mind, 
by promising to be very diligent in his duty in this 
respect, as soon as his mill was at work again. The 
work was at length finished to his great satisfae- 
tion, but almost immediately a great rain came, an 
unusual freshet swelled the stream on which his 
dam was built, which at last increased so as to 
sweep all away. The miller stood, gazing in sor- 
row, and even in the moment of his great loss, con- 
science was administering reproof to his mind. He 
no doubt felt the appropriateness of the chastise- 
ment his heavenly Father was meting out to him, 
as he exclaimed, “ It’s all gone! it’s all gone! and 
Fourth-day meetings too!” 

oe 

Going two miles for ong—In the sermon on the 
Mount, our Lord says; ‘“ Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” We can 
all of us easily understand the other part of this 
command ; that when struck on the one cheek, we 
should in humility offer the other, because, unfor- 
tunately, we know what striking is. But many 
must have wondered what can have given rise to 
the command of going a second mile with the vio- 
lent man who has already compelled you to go one 
mile. Nobody now, in this country, is ever injured 
by such treatment. But we learn from coins and 


inscriptions, that the couriers in the service of the 
| Roman government had the privilege of travelling 


through the provinces free of expense, and of call- 
ing on the villagers to forward their carriages 
and baggage to the next town. Under a des- 
potic government, this became a cruel grievance. 
Every Roman of high rank claimed the same 
privilege ; the horses were unyoked from the plough 
to be harnessed to the rich man’s carriage. It was 
the most galling injustice which the provinces 
suffered. We have an inscription on the frontier 
town of Egypt and Nubia, mentioning its petition 
for a redress of this grievance; and a coin of 
Nerva’s reign records its abolition in Italy. Our 
Lord could give no stronger exhortation to patient 
humility than by advising his Syrian hearets, in- 
stead of resenting the demand for one stages 
“ vehiculation,” to go willingly a second stage. 
iceman 

How delightful the society and influence of the 
godly man, who to brotherly kindness adds cha- 
rity! : 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
Physical Forces. 
(Concluded from page 301. ) 


Seeing that heat expands solids in this manner, 
little wonder that it expands liquids. Everybody 
knows how a few drops of water can be caused to 
expand, on the application of heat, into whole cloud 

uffs of steam; but only the engineer is aware of 
the enormous physical force brought into play dur- 
ing this expansion. The recent lamentable disas- 
ter on the “ Great Eastern” is a striking illustra- 
tion of this fact. P 

Steam-engines admit of division into two varie- 
ties, donominated high-pressure and low-pressure 
steam-engines. The distinction at this time be- 
tween high and low pressure engines has reference 
to many other points besides the mere pressure of 
steam employed. Sometimes it happens, though 
not often, that the mere steam pressure of a so- 
called high-pressure engine is less than that of a 
so-called low-pressure one. In determining the 
division to which a steam-engine belongs, the great 
point to notice is whether steam escapes from it in 
fizzes and puffs, or whether no such escape takes 
place, the engine working tranquilly. High pres- 
sure engines blow off their steam ; low-pressure en- 
gives condense it. In high-pressure engines the 

iston is forced up by steam from below, and af- 
Gicers forced down by steam from above—steam, 
nothing but steam, being the motive force. In 
low-pressure engines, however, the piston is forced 
up by steam ; then the steam, instead of being al- 
lowed to escape, is condensed, thus creating a par- 
tial vacuum below the piston, upon which the at- 
mospheric air, pressing with a weight of fourteen 
pounds upon every square inch of surface, forces it 
down again. 

Having passed under review gravitation or 
weight, muscular contractibility, and vaporous ex- 
pansion—each in its turn begetting, or rather set- 
ting in motion, physical foree—we will just glance 
at another sort of expansion, that is, the gaseous. 
Gunpowder and other explosive bodies are exam- 
ples of such. Their enormous power I need not 
draw attention to; whether to hurl heavy spheres 
of iron thousands of yards through the air, or to 
shatter rocks, everybody is familiar with the pow- 
ers of gunpowder; and gunpowder is the least 
powerful of the explosive class. Unfortunately, 
the tremendous reservoir of physical force lying 
dormant in gunpowder, has never hitherto been 
turned to account as a motor force for machinery. 
The explosive force of gunpowder is all but unre- 
strainable; moreover, it is too sudden to admit of 
application as a substitute for steam. If steam be 
raised to the pressure of fifty pounds on the square 
iach, it is very high-pressure steam indeed, whiereas 
the pressure on each square inch exercised by gun- 
powder has been estimated at no less than six and 
a half tons! 

The most wonderful source of physical power is 
electrical and magnetic attraction; I might have 
written with equal correctness, electrical 07 magne- 
tic attraction. ‘I'win sister forces are those of elee- 
tricity and magnetism, or rather Siamese twin 
forces. Generate the first, and up springs the 
second ; produce the second, and beside it stands 
the first. 

The motor force capable of being educed from 
electricity direct, is slight. Feathers can be at- 
tracted by electricity, and pith figures made to 
Jump; thin plates of metal can be made to ap- 
proximate or diverge, according as the electricity 
is brought attractively or repulsively into opera- 
tion, but no mgre. When, however, magnetism is 
generated out of electricity, the attractive force of 
such magnetism is sometimes enormous. In fact, 


there seems no limit to the attractive power which |three million tons of fuel equal to the power of 
can thus be created. A simple bar of iron, bent one million men working through twenty years of 
into a horseshoe form, and having a wire wound ‘their ripe strength. Assuming, for calculation, 
about it, can on the instant be changed to a mag-|that ten million tons out of the present annual 


net capable of supporting many tons, simply by 
transmitting a current of electricity aloug the wire. 
No less instantaneously is a maguet of this sort 
capable of being demagnetized, or reconverted into 


a simple unattractive bar of iron, by cutting off the 
In magnetism, then, there | 
would seem to be at a first glance a promising | 


supply of electricity. 


source of physical power. Thousands of attempts 
have been made to turn magnetic attraction to 
practical account as a motor force—making it a 
substitute for steam—but with only partial success. 
Electro-magnetic engines have been constructed u 
to the power of a few men; not, I think beyond; 
and the expense of working and keeping in order, 
even such puny sources of power as these, is very 
great. The practical reason why magnetism, though 
illimitable as to actual power, is unadapted to rank 
amongst useful physical forces for setting machinery 
in action, is this: the attraction of magnetism is 
exercised through short distances only—so short 
that it is difficult to apply the attraction without 
actual contact, which latter condition the necessi- 
ties of mechanism forbid. 

What did I say? Magnetism not a useful phy- 
sical foree? This is an error. At least, a pair of 
exceptions must be taken. There are magnetic 


telegraphs and magnetic, commonly called electric | 


clocks. In both these cases, however, the mere 
motor force is inconsiderable. In most forms of 
electric telegraph employed here in England 
(varieties of the neeedle telegraph, I mean,) the 


actual foree brought to bear scarcely amounts to a| 


grain. ‘The force requisite to keep an electric clock 
going, as well as certain forms of the magnetic or 
electric telegraph, is rather greater, but still in- 
considerable. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects 
under which the physical forces can be contem- 
plated is in respect of their mutual alliance or 
correlation. Magnetism and electricity I have 
already ventured to call Siamese twin forces, so 
intimate is their alliance: not less intimately allied 
with both, though at a first glance the alliance 
may be less obvious, is heat. 
vary the temperature of a body, whether from hot- 
ter to cooler, or the reverse, without setting elec- 
tricity in motion, and, of course, its counterpart, 
magnetism. Gravitation is allied with the three, 
though the bond of alliance be not so clearly made 
out. As for animal muscular force, some people 
were in the habit of referring it to electricity also; 


but that notion seems to have pretty well died | 


out. 
Looking on steam-engines, high-pressure and 


It is impossible to} 


products of the British coal mines—namely, sixty- 
five million tous—are applied to the production of 
mechanical power, then, England annually sum- 
mons to her aid an army of three million three 
hundred thousand strong men, pledged to exert 
their utmost strength through twenty years: which 
was the thing to be demonstrated. 


cneitidaianiaa 
| A call to diligence and faithfulness in the work 
of our day.—Our Quarterly Meeting was by many 
considered a favoured one. The gospel messengers 
seeming sent with fresh messages, and commissioned 
to comfort and to promise us “ better times,” as 
|well as to warn us of the prevalence and effect of 
‘existing and crying evils. There is certainly, not- 
withstanding our manifold weakness and short- 
\comings, a promise of brighter days. Antichrist 
‘may rage, and the brightness of our profession 
seem almost lost by unfaithfulness and indifference, 
| yet the faith of some is more and more strengthened 
in the conviction that the time to favour Zion has 
again come. Doubtless it must be through suffer- 
ing. ur principles do not flourish in the sunshine 
of the world. ‘Those who maintain their posts, or 
are raised up to stand in the breaches caused by 
declension, must know what it is to go down again 
jand again into suffering for their own and the 


\church’s sake; must be willing to sit solitary, and 
know indeed their dependence fixed on Him, who 
alone can teach effectually and lead his followers 
into straight and proving paths. If there was 
among us more of this willingness to suffer, greater 
acquiescence in the baptisms that cleanse the heart, 
a readiness to be stripped of our own fancied pos- 
sessions, even of everything beautiful and comely 
in our own eyes, how would the fruits of the spirit 
‘manifest themselves in our every day conduct, and 
clothe our spirits with a calmness and holy quiet- 
‘ness that would preach effectual lessons. For the 
‘want of this gathering to the abiding teacher with- 
‘in our own bosoms, and with the life it would beget 
‘within us, how painful, and unprofitable, and dry 
las to spiritual consolation, do our religious 
meetings often appear. How calculated to clothe 
our hearts in mourning, and raise the inquiry, 
\** What wilt thou do for thy name’s sake.”— Lyon 
an unpublished letter of a deceased Minister. 


The Walrus—The chase of the Walrus is of 
‘great antiquity. (Ether, the Norwegian, about the 
year 890, gave an account of it to Alfred the Great. 
'* Having,” he says, ‘“‘ made a voyage beyond Nor- 
\way for the more commoditie of fishing horse- 
'whales, which have in their teeth bones of great 





low, as the drudges and slaves of man, considering | price and excellencie,” whereof he brought some at 
the facilities of wind power and water power,|his return to the king. In the present day the 
the student when pondering in his own mind the|sea-horses range the coasts of Spitzbergen almost 
physical resources of nations, will arouse to the| without molestation from the British. The whale 
conviction that the mere number of individuals is| fishers rarely take half a-dozen in a voyage. The 
a secondary matter in theestimate. The assertion | Russians are their principal enemies, who, by means 
that England annually summons to her aid the|of the hunting parties sent out to winter on the 
power of three millions three hundred thousand |coast, capture a considerable number. _The flesh 
men, each man pledged to work uuceasingly for a|of the walrus is found tolerably good by Europeans, 
period of twenty years, might provoke a smile ofjand affords a variety amid the ordinary sea fare ; 
incredulity; yet, see how the assertion is borne|and there are few of the sailors who do not prefer 
out. Assuming (which is about the fact) each|it to salt meat. Among the Chinese, the tusks are 
acre of British coal-seams to present an average|employed for those curious uses to which they so 
thickness of four feet, and to yield one yard net of| wonderfully turn ivory, as it is said to surpass that 
pure fuel, then each acre of surfece corresponds of the elephant in hardness and permanent white- 
with five thousand tons of coal, possessing a re-|ness; and in most civilized nations it is extensively 
serve of mechanical strength equal to the life la-|used for the invaluable purpose of giving teeth ta 
bour of one thousand six hundred men. Each|the toothless.—Lessons from the Geographical 
square mile of one such single coal bed contains| Distribution of Animals, 









For “ The Friend.” 
“If any Man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.” 


There are two spirits abroad in the earth, and 

! only two, whereby the actions of men are charac- 

' terized—the one of Christ, and the other of anti- 

i christ—the one of love, and the other of enmity— 

i the one of the world, and the other of Truth—the 
one of alienation from God, and the other of unity 
with, and dependence upon him, maintained by 
humble prayer, and manifested by christian meek- 
ness, patience, and charity; long suffering, forbear- 
ance and forgiveness—by the exercise of that wisdom 
which is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 

In the character and dealings of the true chris- 
tian, there is nothing of the roughness, stiffness, 
coldness and distance, which are the fruit of a sel- 
fish feeling of superiority, but all these are purged 
away through submission to the humbling, refining 
operation of the Holy Spirit, whereby the heart is 
enlarged, and qualified to embrace all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; and are seek- 
ing, according to their measure of light and 
strength, to follow him in the way of his leadings ; 
even as Luther, who declared that “ in whomsoever 
I see anything of Christ, him I love.” 

“True christian love is of an enlarged, disinter- 
ested nature. It loves all who love the Lord Je- 
sus Christ in sincerity. When we love our own 
party exclusively, or persons of our own peculiar 
train of thinking, we love ourselves in them. We 
see our own image and admire it. But when we 
love those who differ from us in non-essentials, be- 
cause we discover in them the humility, meekness, 
purity, patience and benevolence of the Redeemer, 
then our love is truly christian ; it is Christ in them, 
whom we love.” 

And again it is said, “ Christian charity increases 
our own happiness with its own increase. A nar- 
row, contracted spirit, under the influence of pre- 
judice, and blinded by fond partialities, can never 
enjoy the refined pleasures of christian communion. 
Such a spirit chills and freezes the soul ; it checks 
exertion, except when party is concerned; and 
looks shy on those, however excellent, who ‘follow 
not us.’ Party spirit envenoms and contracts 
many hearts, separates many families, divides 
many societies, undermines real religion, incapaci- 
tates for sweet communion with God, and encour- 

ages self-voufidence, and other evil passions. 

“If Christians were fully subject to that Divine 
power which would level their pride, abate their 
prejudice, and polish their roughness, their junction 
with Him on whom depends the security of the 
spiritual building, and their union one with another, 
would be more complete than it is at present. The 
holy temple would arise and spread its beauty and 
harmony; and the inextinguisbable flame of love 
would diffuse a general glow of warmth and bright- 
ness through the whole sacred edifice.” If, in bear- 
ing our testimony against wrong things, we were 
governed more fully by the influence of divine 
charity, which leads into an observance of the ten- 
derness and courtesy which is due even to of- 
fenders against the ‘ruth, how much more open- 
ness would be found for the extension and reception 
of our labours, and how much more effectual would 
be their result in correcting those evils and errors 
against which they might be directed, and in pro- 
moting the love and harmony which characterize 
the Church of Christ! 

“ Civility, or good manners, though one of the 
minor duties, is of no small importance in our pas- 
sage through life. Even when our necessary con- 
cerns lead us among persons whose characters are 













































































































































of the right way, from the giving and taking of- 


the observance of christian conduct and manner, 


end of the Divine commandment, which is charity; 
whereby we are led to do unto others as we would 


THE FRIEND. 


exceptionable, they are entitled to civil behaviour ; |is likely to spring up in the magnesium lamp, in all 
and our influence with them is promoted by show-|those cases where the item of expense is likely to 
ing it. If we should think it necessary to manifest 
our disapprobation of their principles or conduct, |light-bouses, etc.; for extraordinary illuminations 
it should be done consistently with good manners,/may be obtained by durning several of these 
as well as in a christian spirit. Indeed, if our|threads of large dimensions at once. 

minds were imbued with meekness and humility, 
we should rarely, if ever, violate the rules of civi- 
lity ;” for by so doing, how often has the way for 
availing labour been closed up, and the minds of Jes ‘ ' ' 
offenders prejudiced, and strengthened in favour of "anc tiie Faaaee 
their own devious course. By the exercise of a 
rough and ill-natured disposition, towards those And know Thou hear’st my prayer. 
whose appearance, conduct or principles, may not Give me on Thee to wait 

harmonize in all respects with the Truth, how often ca ee ee oe 


be slightly regarded, as in extensive illuminations, 


—— +e —.- 


Selected. 
“ JESUS, MY STRENGTH.” 


On thee I cast my care— 
With humble confidence look up, 


On Thee, almighty to create, 


have the feet of these been turned still further out Almighty to renew. 


fence ! I want a sober mind, 

r . + os . . A self-renouncing will 

The exercise of a christian spirit, which leads to That tramples down, and casts behind, 
y me , , The baits of pleasing ill— 
has a gathering and uniting influence, while the A soul inured to pain, 


opposite tends to seattering and division; as both To hardship, grief and loss— 
cxperience and observation do abundantly manifest. Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 


: : . The consecrated cross. 
The redeeming and saving power of the gospel, is : 


a power of love, whereby alone souls can be gath- I want a godly fear, 


ered unto Christ,.and we may seek in vain by any A quick discerning eye, 
other power or influence to promote the increase That looks to thee when sin ts near, 


And sees the tempter fly— 


and spread of his holy kingdom; for every opposite A spirit still prepared 
? 


power or influence is from the father of lies, who And armed with jealous care— . 
is seeking to exalt the creature by will and wisdom, Forever standing on its guard, 
and, as an angel of light, to teach the reverse of the And watching unto prayer. 


I want a heart to pray, 
To pray, and never cease ; 
that they should do unto us; “ honouring all men, Never to murmur at Thy stay, 


loving the brotherhood, putting away all bitterness, weve my or less. 
wrath, anger, and evil speaking, with all malice; as eens Gowers Seas 
and being kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 


giving one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake And never, never fuint. 
hath forgiven us.” 


Always to pray, I want,— 
Out of the deep on Thee to call, 


I want a true regard— 
A single, steady aim, 
(Unmoved by threatening or reward,) 





Light from Magnesium.—A foreign, scientific 


journal gives an account of this celebrated light. To Thee and Thy great name— 


Magnesium is well known as the metallic base of A jealous, just concern 


magnesia; itis much lighter than aluminum, is of pres chewrsesnigh nay 
a silvery whiteness, undergoes no change in the 


A pure desire that all may learn 
n : , a a. And glorify Thy grace. 
dry air, and is subject to but slow oxidation in a 


damp atmosphere, and that only quite superficially. I rest upon Thy word,— 


It may be hammered, filed, and drawn into threads. uals shennan Levé, 
To obtain it pure is an expensive process; and as Shall surely come from Thee ; 
no practical advantage could hitherto be made of But let me still abide, 
it, no attempts were made to discover a cheaper Nor from my hope remove, — 
method of getting it. It was reserved to Bunsen = Suge tay Patenk ate Quite . 
a : on i. Che Geatah cn to nto Thy perfect love. Charles Wesley. 
perceive a new property in » 
suggest a practical application of it. Magnesium 
takes fire at the temperature at which glass melts,| Microscopic Phenomena.—Grains of sand appear 
and burns with a steady and extremely vivid flame. | of the same form to the naked eye, but seen through 
In some photo-chemical investigations by Bunsen|a microscope, exhibit different shapes and sizes, 
and Roscoe, experiments were made to test the|globular, square, and conical, and mostly irregu- 
illuminating capacity of a magnesium thread, when |lar; and what is more surprising, in their cavities 
Bunsen discovered that the splendor of the sun’s|have been found, by the microscope, insects of 
dise was only five hundred and twenty-four times|various kinds. The mouldy substance on damp 
as great as that of the thread. He also compared | bodies exhibits a region of minute plants. Some- 
the magnesium flame with ordinary lights, and |times it appears a forest of trees whose branches, 
found that a burning thread of 0.297 millimetres |leaves, flowers, and fruits are clearly distinguished. 
diameter produces as much light as seventy-four |Some of the flowers have long, white, transparent 
stearine candles, of which five go to the pound. It|stalks, and the buds, before they are open, are 
is plain that it only needs a mechanical device to |little green balls, which become white. The parti- 
spin magnesium when heated into the form of ajcles of dust on the wings of butterflies, prove by 
thread upon spools, from which they can be run|the microscope to be beautiful and well arranged 
off like the strips of paper in Morse’s telegraphic |little feathers. By the same instrument the surface 
apparatus, to render it of practical use. Such a/of our skin has scales resembling those of a fish, 
magnesium lamp-wick would be far more simple|but so minute that a single grain would cover two 
and complete than the preparations for the use of|hundred and fifty, and a single scale covers five 
the electric or the Drummond light. A spool with|hundred pores, whence issue the insensible per- 
its thread, a clock-work to wind it off, with the |spiration necessary to health ; consequently a single 
spirit lamp, would be easily transportable. A|grain of sand can cover one hundred and twenty- 
rival, therefore, to the strong lights hitherto used |five pores of the human body, 
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John Barclay Selected. | feet, but 310 feet—probably a few feet more, as|foot. We have thus kept faith with the Mako- 


“Okt tte coed n th f the Lord the weight attached to the line rested on aslope near |lolo.” 

Oh! itis good to trust in the name of the Lord,| +h. bottom. The breadth from bank to bank is| Dr. Livingstone speak of the discovery of a large 
to repose in his arm of strength, his parental ten-| not 1000 yards, as I conjectured in 1855, but be-| and extensive seam of fine coal, and says, the only 
derness and compassion. It is good to have our] tween one statute and one geographical mile—we |real difficulty in the river is Morwmbua, and that 
many strongholds invaded, our misplaced confi. say 1860 yards, to assist the memory, but it is a|thatcould be passed in full flood. In his letter he re- 
dence unhinged, our secret props struck away; that} itt}, more, yet not quite 2000 yards. The lips of|fers to the death at Linyanti of six out of the party 
we may more closely cling unto that, which is notlin6 orack at Garden Island may be more than 80jof nine connected with the London Missionary 
of ourselves, nor of our brethren, but comes only feet, as we could not throw a stone across, but the|Society, and, supposing that fever was the cause 
from the a of all might and of all mercy.| stant gave that. Now, come to the other, orjof their death, notices the effectual cures wrought 
Oh! it is good to have all — of hope and of south-eastern, side of the crack, and the fissure,|by the medicine which he himself had recourse to 
help withdrawn; to be laid low in the dust with all which, from the upper bed, looks like the letter L,|some years ago, observing that the proper ingre- 
= pride and selfishness, that we may feel that is prolonged in a most remarkable zigzag manner. |dients for this powerful medicine were found by 
which is good to flow in upon us in the Lord’s|-n,, water, after leaping sheer down 310 feet, is| him in the wagon, which had been carefully guarded 
eng ang mtn unmerited gift, and thus be enabled} -otiected from both ends to the upright part of the|for seven years, within a few hundred yardsof the 
to give the praise to Him alone, from whom yaaa letter as the escape, and then flows away on the|graves of the missionary party. 
grace and glory, and every good thing. Ob! how zigzag part. The promontories formed thereby} An interesting paper was also read from — 
great 18 my desire, that the Lord would rather are flat at the top, and of the same level as the|Charles Livingstone, brother of the Doctor, written 
_ darkness — d distress; than that, €Dj°Y'NE| bed of the river above the Falls. The base of the| from Kongone, mouth of the Zambesi, so lately as 
we favour and blessing, I should be anmindful of the| ¢4¢ on the right is only 400 paces from the Fall|the 14th of January in the present year, relating 
Giver, or grieve him by ne doing any thing fissure, and that on the left about 150. Their|to the Batoka country, in Central Africa, which 
ae with his blessed will concerning me.” | sides are as perpendicular as the Fall, and youcan|lies between the 25th and 29th degrees of cast 

My mind hasbeen much burdened, and weightily| 941, along among the trees, and by a few steps|longitude, and the 16th and 18th of south latitude. 
affected with the present aspect of things, relating) .26 the river some 300 or 400 feet below, jammed | Sandstone is the prevailing rock, and beds of shale 
to the — and prosperity of the ever blessed|;, , space of some 20 or 30 yards, and of a deep|and seams of coal crop out from the banks of some 
Truth: and not only do I allude to the low state green colour. As a whole, the Victoria Falls are|of the small streams which flow into the Zambesi, 

of things within my own bosom, and in the circle] th most wonderful in the world. Even now, at|while north and west, granite, resembling. the 
of our privileged Society, but also in the world At extreme low water, or when it is two feet lower| Aberdeen variety, abounds. ‘The broad elevated 
large. Under a very humbling sense of the infinite) than we ever saw it, there are 800 feet of water|lands, from 3500 to 5000 feet above the level of 
condescension, which still spares us from day to day, falling on the right of Garden Island. And the|the sea, have a fine healthy climate, well adapted 
and from, year to year, and of the unfathomable| +4, columns of vapour, with the glorious rainbows, |to the European constitution. Fever is unknown. 
salen which still pities, helps, preserves, and)... sight worth seeing. A fall, called Momba/But a few years since, these extensive, healthy 
ee with paternal tenderness, I am ready| Moamba, below this, is interesting, chiefly be-|highlands were well peopled by the Batoka; nu- 
aon Ot tad ae ae and — cause you look down it from a height of some 500 | merous herds of cattle furnished abundance of milk, 
in naneiiniein with thy ee iwi? aa oh feet. It is really nothing after Mosioatunya. and the rich soil largely repaid the labour of the 


‘a aos ; ; . 
the ravages, the desolations, which the enemy hath| g: We visited the river twice on our way downto|husbandman. Now enormous herds of buffaloes, 
effected on the face of all the earth; how hath he T 


namanes, and found it in a very deep crack. |jelephants, antelopes, we zebras, fatten a ex- 
: : ‘ he boiling point gives 1600 of descent from the|cellent pasture which formerly supported multi- 
blighted the blooming bud, and blasted the richest| Fats to Sanaee. — Moffat informs me that |tudes of nate and not a Lannea is to be seen. 
grain, and parched up the fruitful field; so that/.1) the rivers in Moselekatze country run north-|The ruined sites of villages were frequently met 
the ae : auavent is become the hour of desola- west, or north north-west. They enter the Zam-|with. The Batoka people were driven out of that, 
= n and darkness! Here and there, through the! hosi above Sinamanes, and above a remarkable/|the choicest portion of their noble country, by the 
gloom of this vast howling wilderness, a patch of mountain, which possibly was the dam that shut|invasion of Sebitané. Many were killed; and the 
— Sencha the drooping eye, and cheers the de-) in the waters of the ancient lake, before Mosioatunya |survivors, except those around the Falls, plundered 
ae a here and there amidst the straw and] yas made. They are therefore not where, from|of their cattle, fled to the banks of the Zambesi 
stubble in this great field, the earth, a few single| 74) information, they have been put in the map.|and the rugged hills of Mataba. Searcely, how- 
ears are to be discovered raising their heads; and) pig whole country below and around the Falls|ever, had the conquerors settled down to enjoy their 
“ oe sufficient to show what the glory of the crop] nas been the scene of comparatively recent volcanic |ill-gotten riches, when they themselves were at- 
h : the ae _— oe ao had it ee operations. Some parts look as recent as Aden;|tacked by small-pox, and, as soon as its ravages 
b : be wild he ae ae not been tramped down) ome are of frothy lava, and all present a burnt/had ceased, by the fighting Matibélé compelled to 
ye wee beast” = ESE. appearance like catacaumene in Greece. A con-|abandon the country, and seek refuge amid the 
ae oe ce ci jecture that the calcareous tupa of Sesheke valley |fever swamps of Linyanti. 
Dr. Livingstone’s Explorations, was emitted from a volcano like that which covered} KR. Murchison spoke highly ef the value of 
THE VICTORIA FALLS. the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum does not|Dr. Livingtone’s explorations, and summoned up 

The members of the Royal Geographical So-jaccount for the roots of reeds therein, nor the|all by remarking that, if honesty was the best 
ciety met in London, to hear papers read contain-| bidental saurians of the ancient lakes; and I ques-|policy, then Livingstone was the very best consu-_ 
ing the latest intelligence from Dr. Livingstone and|tion if a voleano ever threw mud over 200 miles|lar agent our Government could have sent to the 
his party in Central Africa. R. Murchison, the| square, as this lake hasdone. Wherever we have had |regions watered by the Zambesi and its affluents. 
Vice- President, acted as Chairman. igneous action in this country, we have had large |—Presbyterian. 

Dr. Livingstone’s first letter to Roderick| quantities of tupa bearing water after it. I can- ona enreree 
Murchison is dated from Sesheke, September 10,| not account for the enormous quantity of gravel} A door of evi/.—In the meeting for ministers 
1860. He states that, feeling in honour bound to|and shingle below the Falls. The bed of the/and elders, my companion (John Churchman) ad- 
take the Makololo back to their own country, the|river, and country generally, are covered with it|vised some to search deeply, and see if something 
party started on the 16th of May from Tette, and|to a considerable depth. There is none above the|had not dimmed the beauty with which the truth 
in three months accomplished a distance of some| Falls, and none below Chicova. arrays her ebildren; and if it was found that life 
six hundred miles. In the great valley of the| ‘ We purchased canoes and dropped downstream |and zeal were in measure lost, to apply unto Him 
Makololo, when within twenty miles of Victoria| in order to examine all at low water. Kansalo is’ who ean, and is willing to, restore. He showed 
Falls, they could see the columns of vapour with|no difficulty. Kariba, a few miles below it, is a| Friends, in the wisdom of ‘Truth, the door by which 
the naked eye. he second letter, which is dated| basaltic dyke, stretched across the stream, but it}undue liberty and corruption have crept into the 
Tette, November 26, is a continuation of the for-|has a wide opening in it, dangerous for canoes, the| church, and laid waste the beauty of the truth in 
mer, and in it he thus described these remarkable| guawales of which were only six inches above the| msny in this nation, Ireland to wit, by elders 
Falls ; water. At Vurumas there is a rapid of about one|and heads of families conniving at weaknesses in 

“The river was so low, we could easily see the| hundred yards in length, which runs at six knots an|their children, so that by degrees, one evil after 
bottom of one-half of the fissure which forms Vic-|hour. This is the most rapid part we have seen| another prevailed.—Jahn Pemberton. 
toria Falls; and, indeed, people could wade from|in the whole river. On arriving here two days 
the north bank to my Garden Island, to form ajago, we had travelled from Linyanti and back, 


Linger not in dilatory preparation till the door 
stockade for fresh seeds. The depth is not 100|some fourteen hundred miles—the greater part on 


jof opportunity be shut. 
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Selected from “ Memorials of Friends,” 1843. 


David Ferris. 
(Concluded from page 299.) 





henceforth no opportunity might be lost of mani- 
festing my gratitude by obedience to his will.” 
During the remainder of his life, he sought to 


Whilst he resided in Philadelphia, he was en-| approve himself a diligent and faithful servant. He 


gaged in teaching the learned languages, and other 
branches of a liberal education; but, on removing 
to Wilmington, he embarked in trade, in the pur- 


performed several extensive journeys, in the service 
of the gospel; and by certificates produced on his 
return home, it appeared that his conduct, conver- 


suit of which he evinced much watchfulness, and/sation, and labours abroad, were exemplary and 


christian self-denial. It pleased Divine Providence 
to bless his temporal concerns, and, as he grate- 
fully acknowledged, to grant him plenty and 
peace. 

About a year after his. admission into member- 
ship with Friends, he believed it to be his duty to 
speak as a minister in our religious meetings ; and, 
as he expresses it, “‘ to excite the careless to a con- 
sideration of their latter end.” But it appears 
that, although he had been enabled, by closely 
adhering to the power of Divine grace, to renounce 
the pleasures, the profits, and the friendships of 
this world; and was made willing to become as a 
fool and a by-word amongst his acquaintance, yet, 
at this requisition of his Lord his faith failed. He 
suffered a slavish fear, and the reasonings of fallen 
nature to prevail; and notwithstanding that the 
Divine will was, with remarkable clearness, and in 
a variety of ways, manifested to his mind, he con- 
tinued to resist the impression. His disobedience 
caused him, he says, to be “ full of sorrow, trou- 
ble, and pain of heart;” and this increased until 
he was on the very brink of despair. Respecting 
his spiritual condition at this time, he writes, “| 
was so ungrateful to my heavenly Benefactor, that 
it is a wonder I was ever restored. And I have 
no doubt that thousands, through negligence, even 
after they have been called out of the world, and 
have run well for a season, have been finally lost. 
This I have written for a warning to others.” 

The compassion of the Almighty was long ex- 
tended to his soul, and the Holy Spirit continued 
to strive with him. “I then clearly saw,” says 
he, “that if I were forsaken and left to myself, 
the consequences would be death and darkness 
forever: At the sight of the horrible pit that 
yawned for me, if I continued in disobedience, my 
body trembled like an aspen leaf, and my soul was 
humbled within me! Then I said, ‘Lord! here 
am I; make of me what Thou wouldst have me to 
be; leave me not in displeasure, I beseech Thee.’ 
After a time of great anxiety and distress of mind, 
the Lord was graciously pleased to look upon me 
with compassion, and again offered to make me a 
pillar in his house; and I felt a renewed concern 
to appear in public for his name, and in the cause 
of Truth.” 

He first spoke as a minister in 1755, 
forty-eighth year of his age. “At that time,” he 
remarks, “1 was made a real Quaker, and was not 
ashamed to be seen trembling before the Lord. 
Under a sense of so great and merciful a deliver- 
ance, I saw and felt ample cause for it. It was 
with me as with Israel of old, when the Lord 
caused their captivity to return ; saying He would 
build them as at the first; and they should fear 
and tremble for all his goodness, and for all the 
prosperity He would procure for them. My soul 
rejoiced in the Lord, and I magnified his excellent 
name, who is worthy of all honour, glory and re- 
nown, forever. 

“It appeared to me wonderful, that I should 
thus be lifted out of this horrible pit of my own 
digging; and I was so absorbed in the love and 
mercy of my heavenly Benefactor, that I was filled 
with thankfulness and praise, attended with a de- 
sire that, in future, I might diligently watch and 
wait for the pointing of his holy finger, to every 
service He might be pleased to allot me; that 





joyment of its good and pleasant things! 


jheavens, paradiel with the horizon. 











is now about forty-five degrees above the horizon 
a bright circle of light extends entirely round the 
Within this 
circle are four mock suns, one of each occupying 


precisely a point—in the north-east, north-west, 


south-east, and south-west. On each side of the 
sun, and passing through the two most southerly 
mock suns, are two luminous ares, at the culmina- 


edifying, tending to the advancement of truth and tion of which, in the zenith, there is a short are 


righteousness. 
ings for discipline, which, with other meetings, he 
diligently attended ; not suffering his outward af- 
fairs to obstruct the fulfilment of this duty to God. 
He was hospitable and liberal in entertaining 
Friends, and remarkably charitable to the poor ; 
freely administering to their necessities. “Bodily 
weakness attended him during the last three years 
of his life, which he bore with much patience. A few 
months before his decease, he made the following 
very instructive memoranduw : 

“1779. I am now drawing towards the conclu- 


sion of life; being, this day, seventy-two years of 


age. For the encouragement of others, I will now 


briefly recapitulate some of the kind dealings of 


Providence towards me. The God of my life, my 
Maker and Preserver, has been propitious to me 
from youth to old age. The fear of the Lord, 
which preserves from evil, was placed in my heart, 
when I was but eight years old; so that I was 
afraid to offend Him. In the twelfth year of my 
age, I was mercifully visited, and called out of the 


vanities of the world; at which time I received a 


promise, that if I sought first the kingdom of God, 


all other necessary things should be added; and [| very plain habilimen 


have found the promise true, for I never have 
wanted any of the good things of this life. I 
have been blessed with sufficient for myself and 
friends, and something to spare to the poor; and 
I esteem it a great favour, that I received a dispo- 





He was very serviceable in meet-|of most brilliant rainbow hues, with its convez side 


toward the sun. The mock suns are all too bright 
to be looked at steadily but for a few seconds, 


Altogether, this phenomenon seems to be worthy 
of record ; and I should like to learn over how ex. 
tensive a region of country it has been observed, 
The weather is intensely cold, and growing colder, 


The sky is clear in the east, but hazy in the west, 


whence the wind is blowing. 


sctsiusesieldiieciinas 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
The King and the Goose-Herd. 
“ Cobbler! stick to thy last.” 
Most, if not all, our readers have heard this 
proverb applied, when some one his attempted 
what was out ofhis province. But, assuredly, none 


of them ever saw it so royally exemplified, as it 


was in the ¢rwe history I am about to relate, the 
principal actor in which was no less a personage 
than Maximillian Joseph, of Bavaria, the grand- 
father of the present king of that country, and one 
of the most loving, as well as one of the most be- 
loved monarchs, that ever wielded a sceptre. On 
one hot summer day, King Maximillian, clad in 

s, had gone out alone, (as was 
his wont,) to walk in the fine park which surrounds 
his castle of Tegernue, and after a time, drew a 
volume from his pocket, and seated himself on a 
bench to read. ‘The sultriness of the air, and the 
perfect stillness of the place, made his eyes heavy, 


sition to communicate to those who stood in need./|and laying down his book on the bench beside him, 


If all men would seek first the kingdom of hea- 
ven and the righteousness thereof, ‘and carefully 
attend to the leadings of the Holy Spirit, with 
which all might be favoured, I believe they would 
be blessed with a sufficient portion of wealth. 


Oh, that mankind were wise ! and would early seek | 


that treasure which cometh from above ; and whieh 


neither moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves) 


break through and steal,’ and may we all beware 
of loving the world; and living at ease, in the en- 
Even 
those who have been favoured with remarkable 
Divine visitations, and have been put in possession 
of the ‘ upper and nether springs,’ have great need 
to be on their guard. 


‘things which belong to our peace.’ ”’ 


Near the close of his days, he was much afflict- 
ed with sickness, which he bore with patience ; often 
expressing his prospect of his approaching end, and 
resignation therein; saying, “All is well.” Several 
friends being present, after a time of silence, he, in 


When we enjoy health and | 
in the] plenty, and all things seem pleasant around us, we 
are prone to forget the Lord, and neglect those| 





the monarch fell into a dose. Hisslumber did not 


last long, however, and on awaking he rose to con- 


tinue his walk, but forgot his book, and left it lying 
on the bench. Wandering onwards, from one di- 
vision of the extensive park to another, he at length 


passed beyond its limits, and entered on those 
grassy downs which stretch down to the margin of 


the lake. 
All at once, the king remembered his book, and 


\the possibility that it might be seen and appropri- 


ated by some stranger passing by. Unwilling to 
lose a book he valued, and equally unwilling to re- 
trace the way he had come, while the lake path to 
the castle lay temptingly before him, the king looked 
round in every direction, for some one whom he could 
send for the volume; but the only human being 
within view was a boy, tending a large flock of 
geese. The monarch, therefore, went up to him, 
and said, “ Hearken, my lad: dost think thou 


couldst find for me a book I left lying in such and 


such a part of the park? thou'lt get two ‘ zwanzi- 
gers’ for bringing it to me.”’ 
The boy, who had never before seen the king, 


a very lively manner, repeated the expression of|cast a most incredulous look on the corpulent 


the apostle, “ ‘lo me, to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.” 

He departed this life, the 5th of the Twelfth 
month, 1779, aged upwards of seventy-two years, 
a minister about twenty-four years. 

Beautiful Celestial Phenomenon.—Dr. FE. Kir- 
kup, writing from Fort Atkinson, Iowa, January 
24, 1861—12 M., says: I have just witnessed the 


most gorgeous display of the Parheiion or Mock’ 


Sun, that it has ever been my fortune to behold. 
The time is noon, the sun, of course, being midway 
in the heavens. From the body of the sun, which 








gentleman who made him so astounding a proffer, 
and then turned away, saying, with an air of comi- 
cal resentment, “I am not so stupid as you take 
me for.” - « 
“Why do you think I consider you stupid?” 
asked the monarch, 
“Because you offer me two zwanzigers for so 


‘trifling a service ; so much money cannot be earned 


so easily,” was the sturdy reply. 

“ Now, indeed,” said the king, smiling good- 
humouredly, “ I must think thee a simpleton! why 
do you thus doubt by word ?” ; 

“Those up yonder,” replied the boy, pointing in 
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the direction of the distant castle, “are ready 
enough to make sport of the like of us, and ye’re 
one of them, I’m thinking.” 

“ And suppose I were,” said the king; “ but see, 
here are the two zwanzigers ; take them, and fetch 
me the book.” 

The herd-boy’s eyes sparkled as he held actually 
in his hand a sum of money nearly equal to the 
hard coin of his summer’s herding, and yet he 
hesitated. 

“ How now,” cried the king, “why don’t you 
set off at once ?” 

“JT would fain do it—but I dare not,” said the 
poor fellow ; “ for if the villagers hear I have left 
the geese, they will turn me off, and how shall I 
earn my bread then?” 

“ Simpleton,” exclaimed the king, “TI will herd 
the geese till you return.” 

“ You /” said the rustic, with a most contemptu- 
ous elongation of the pronoun; “ you would make 
a pretty goose-herd; you are much too fat, and 
much too stiff: suppose they broke away from you 
now, and got into the rich meadow yonder, I should 
have more trespass money to pay than my year’s 
wages come to. Just look at the Court Gardener 
there, him with the black head and wings; he is a 
regular deserter, a false knave; he is for all the 
world one of the court trash, and they, we all 
know, are good for nothing. He would lead you 
a fine dance! Nay, nay, it would never do.” 

The king felt ready to burst with suppressed 
laughter; but mastering himself, asked with tolera- 
ble composure, ‘“‘ Why, can I not keep geese in 
order, as easily as men? I have plenty of chem to 
control.” 

“You,” again said the boy, sneeringly, as he 
measured the monarch from head to foot; “ they 
must be silly ones, then! but perhaps, you're a 
school-master? Yet, even if ye be, it is much 
easier to manage boys than geese; that I can tell 


ye ” 


7 
oc 
”) 


“Tt may be so,” said the king; “ but come, make 
short work of it: will you bring the book or will 
you not?” 

Pt would gladly do it,” stammered the boy, 
“ at———”? 

“T'll be answerable for the geese,” cried the 
king, “ and pay all damages, if such there be.” 

This decided the question, and so, after exact- 
ing a promise that his substitute would pay spe- 
cial attention to the doings of the stately gander, 
whom he designated as the “Court Gardener,” 
and pronounced an incorrigible breaker of bounds, 
and prime seducer of the flock, he placed the whip 
in the king's bands, and set off on his errand. 

But scarcely had he run a few yards when he 
turned back again. 

“What is the matter now ?” called out the king. 

“Crack the whip,” resounded in return. The 
monarch swung it with his best effort, but procured 
no sounding whack. “I thought so:” exclaimed 
the rustic. “ A schoolmaster, forsooth, and cannot 
crack a whip!” So saying, he snatched the whip 
from the king’s hand, and began, with more zeal 
than success, to instruct him in the science of whip- 
cracking. ‘Ihe king, though scarcely able to con- 
tain himself, tried in right earnest, and at length 
succeeded in extracting a tolerably sharp report 
from the leathern instrument of authority ; and the 

oy, after once more trying to impress the duties of 

his responsible office on his temporary substitute, 
Tan off at full speed in the direction the king had 
indicated, 

The monarch, who could now indulge in a hearty 
laugh, sat himself down on a tree stump which the 
goose-herd had previously occupied, to await the 
return of his messenger. But it really seemed as 


if his feathered charge had discovered that the whip 
was no longer wielded by their accustomed prompt 
and vigilant commander, for the treacherous 
“Court Gardener” suddenly stretched out his long 
neck, and, after reconnoitring on all sides, uttered 
two or three shrill screams; upon which, as if a 
tempest had all at once rushed under the multitude 
of wings, the whole flock rose simultaneously into 
the air, and before the king could recover from his 
surprise, they were careering with loud screams 
towards the rich meadows bordering the lake, over 
which they quickly spread themselves in all possi- 
ble directions. 

At the first outburst, the royal herdsman called 
“ halt,” with all his might ; he brandished and tried 
hard tocrack the whip, butextracted no sound which 
could intimidate the Court Gardener. He then 
ran to and fro, until, teeming with perspiration, 
and yielding to adverse fate, he reseated himself 
on the tree-stump, and, leaving the geese to their 
own devices, quietly awaited the return of his mes- 
senger. 

“The boy was right, after all,” said he to him- 
self: “ it is easier to govern a couple of millions of 
men than a flock of geese, and a court gar- 
dener can do a deal of mischief.” 

Meanwhile the boy had reached the bench, 
found the book, and sped back in triumph, little 
dreaming of the discomtiture his substitute had ex- 
perienced. But when, on coming close up to the 
king, he looked round in vain for his charge, and 
still worse, when their vociferous cackling led his 
eyes in the direction of the forbidden meadow, he 
was so overwhelmed that, letting fall the book, he 
exclaimed, half crying with grief and vexation, 
“ There we have it! I knew how it would be! Did 
I not say from the first you understood nothing? 
And what is to be done now? I can never get them 
together by myself. You must help, that’s a 
fact.” 

The king consented ; the herdboy placed him at 
one corner, showed him how to move his out- 
stretched arms up and down, whilst he must shout 
with all his might; and then the boy himself set 
out, whip in band, to gather in the farthest scattered 
of the flock. 

The king did his best, and after terrible exer- 
tions the cackling runaways were once more con- 
gregated on their allotted territory. 

But now the boy gave free vent to his indigna- 
tion, rated the king soundly for neglect, and wound 
up all by declaring, “ Never shall any one get my 
whip from me ayain, or tempt me, with two zwan- 
zigers, to give up my geese. No; not to the king 
himself!” 

“You are quite right there, my fine fellow,” 
said the good-natured Maximillian, bursting into 
a laugh; “e understands goose-herding quite as 
little as I do.” 

“ And you laugh at it, to the bargain!” said the 
boy in high dudgeon. 

“ Well, look ye now,” said the monarch, “ Lam 
the king !” 

“You?” once more reiterated the indignant 
goose-herd, “ I am not such a flat as to believe that 
—not I. So, lift up your book and get along with 

ou.” 
, The king quietly took up his book, saying, as he 
handed four additional zwanzigers to the astonished 
lad, “Don’t be angry with me, my boy; I give 
you my word, l’ll never undertake to herd geese 
again.” 

The boy fixed a doubting gaze on the mysterious 
donor of such unexampled treasure, then added, 
with a wise shake of the head, “ You're a kind 
gentleman, whoever you may be; but you'll never 
make a good goose-herd !” 


The principles professed by our Society —Nur- 
tured in the pure principles of gospel Truth, the 
unsophisticated religion of Jesus! my heart, my 
‘understanding, my every faculty is satisfied with 
ithe pure principles professed by the Society, in 
| their first powerful promulgation, and as I now be- 
lieve them to be held by the honest, simple and 
pure in heart, and the faithful in word and deed, 
among us. To be united in such a Society; to 
know the Foundation and living Corner Stone! ah! 
my soul, what is there comparable to this; not the 
increase of corn, wine or oil, or of any worldly 
possessions.— Mary Capper. 


Cheap and Excellent Ink.—We \ike ink that is 
as black as midnight, and glossy as a raven’s wing. 
Bad ink is a decided nuisance. There is scarcely 
anything more undesirable than to receive a long 
letter with bad spelling and worse penmanship, on 
another man’s business; but the annoyance is 
greatly aggravated if written on dull blue paper 
with ink about the colour of muddy water. 

Good ink may often be had by paying a good 
price for it, say about fifty cents per quart; but 
after the manufacturer has got up his reputation, 
he is tempted to sell a cheap and miserable article. 
The best way is for all to make their own ink, and 
save at least one thousand per cent., as ink is com- 
monly sold at retail, between first cost and final 
price. But how shall we make it easily and cheaply? 
Thus, buy eztract of logwood, which may be had 
for three cents an ounce, or cheaper by the quantity. 
Buy also, for three cents, an ounce of bi-chromate 
of potash. Do not make a mistake and get the 
simple chromate of potash. The former is orange 
red, the latter clear yellow. Now take half an 
ounce of extract of logwood, and ten grains of bi- 
chromate of potash, and dissolve them in a quart 
of hot rain water. When cold, pour it into a glass 
bottle, and leave it uncorked for a week or two. 
Exposure to the air is indispensable. The ink is 
then made; and has cost five to ten minutes’ labour, 
and about three cents besides the bottle. This ink 
is at first an intense steel blue, but becomes quite 
black. We have recently given this ink a fair 
trial, “ and know whereof we affirm.” So far as 
we know, it is new.— Country Gentleman. 
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SIXTH MONTH 1, 1861. 


A communication from a valued Friend in the 
country, has been received, with the heading “ Un- 
seasonable Sacrifices.” The author, under a deep 
feeling of sorrow for his own mistakes, and in order 
that others may escape “the affliction,” which had 
come upon him, thus exhorts each one to “ offer 
thy gift when required of thee, otherwise thou 
mayest not be able to deliver it to thy own com- 
fort, or the benefit of those for whom it may be in- 
tended.” 

It appears that during our last Yearly Meeting, 
his mind was brought under exercise on account 
of manifest departures from our testimonies to sim- 
plicity and plainness in dress and address, and that 
he believed it was required of him to express his 
concern on the subject, but that under a desire that 
older Friends should do the work, he withheld any 
'remarks, until the proper time had passed by. 
| Sorrow attended his mind for the omission of what 
‘he believed to have been a duty required at his 
hands, and to relieve himself from the feeling of 
disquietude, he at an unseasonable time undertook 
to speak on the subject, when neither himself nor 
the meeting were properly prepared therefor. 
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“ Confusion covered me, so that I spake in no wise}was occupied by them. At the election on the 23d inst., 
as I had before felt.” ‘That the words, which |* number of the western counties of this State gave 
only brought darkness and distress upon him who} snivar says, that President Jeffercon Davis; who was a 
uttered them, may not have proved injurious to Pensacola, would come to Richmond, as soon as his bu- 
others, is the earnest wish of an oft erring brother, |siness at Pensacola was concluded; that Gen. Beaure- 
who sincerely desires the growth and establishment | gard had been ordered to the command at Norfolk, and 
of our Society, upon its primitive and well tried — to the command of the forces at Harper’s 
foundations. Having in early life felt it my duty, Kentucky.—The recent intelligence from this State 
I trust, under the influence of restraining grace, to appears to indicate that it will not be drawn into the 
throw off fashionable attire, and to adhere to the| whirlpool of secession. The Senate, before adjourning, 
language and distinguishing badges of our Society, passed resolutions declaring that Kentucky will not 
and being sensible that they have been as a hedge ve connection with the national government, nor 
: 2 p arms for either belligerent party, but will arm 
round about me, I often desire to press their 
importance on the rising generation. They are as 
a shield and safeguard against many of the tempt- 


subjects against engaging in the American war. The 
proclamation declares the intention of the government 
to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality between 
the United States and the Southern Confederacy. It 
notifies British subjects that if they enter the military 
service on either side, or join the ships of war or trang. 
ports, or break or endeavour to break any blockade 
lawfully established, or carry soldiers, despatches, or 
any material contraband of war for either party, they 
will be liable to all the penalty and consequences, and 
will do so at their peril, and in no wise obtain protec. 
tion from the government. 

Lord Wodehouse stated in Parliament, that Spain, at 
the request of the inhabitants, had accepted the annexa. 
tion of the eastern portion of St. Domingo, and given 
assurance that slavery would not be re-established 
there. 

The cotton growing company of Jamaica has deter- 
mined to plant several thousand acres forthwith. 

It is asserted that negotiations for the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Rome approach a conclusion, 

Spain has ordered the construction of six screw fri- 
gates of the first class. 

Count Teleki, it is ascertained, committed suicide, 
though the first impression was that he had been assas- 
sinated. 

The schemes for establishing steamship lines between 
Liverpool and New Orleans, and Liverpool and Charles- 
ton, find but little favour in England. It is said that 
not a single share in either line had yet been taken. 

The Manchester advices continued unfavourable, all 
the markets being dull. The Liverpool cotton market 
was 1-16d. a $d. lower. The breadstuffs market was 
firm, with a partial advance on all qualities. The ship- 
ments of gold to the United States were quite large, 
the export of two days amounting to £548,000 sterling, 
The steamship Etna, on her late voyage to New York, 
brought nearly $1,500,000 in gold on freight. 

The Grain Market of New York.—The following were 
the quotations on the 27th ult. The wheat market firm; 
sales of 137,000 bushels, at $1.07 a $1.15 for Chicago 
spring ; $1.26 a $1.28 for red State, and $1.60 a $1.75 
for white Michigan; oats, 31 cts. a 33 cts. for Western, 
and 33 cts. a 34 cts. for State; sales of 150,000 bushels 
corn; 44 cts. a 45 cts. for new mixed Western, and 46 
cts. a 47 cts. for yellow. On the same day, the Phila- 
delphia quotations were as follow. Prime red wheat, 
$1.26 a $1.38; white, $1.45 a $1.60; rye, 67 cts.; 
prime yellow corn, 58} cts. a 60 cts.; oats, 30 cts. 














































































herself for the preservation of peace within her borders, 
So 


and will tender her services as a mediator to effect a just 
and honourable peace. An act was passed by the legis- 

ations, which assail us in this trial-state of exist- 

” 

ence. 


lature, amending the militia law, and requiring the State 
guard to take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
7 - United States, as well as that of Kentucky. 

In giving place to the concern of our Friend, we} Missouri.—In this State, also, the secession movement 
have entered into sympathy with him, and are|/has been checked, at least for the present. General 
sensible of the great importance, of each one keep-|Harney, commander of the United States troops, and 
ing his or her place in the church militant, and of ee —_e ding one lt tee 

; : mer ste ci greement, by whic 
offering no unseasonable sacrifice therein. Matter the latter pledges the loyalty of Missouri to the general 
good in itself, and which, spoken at the right time] government, and both resolve to maintain peace, and 
and under right authority, might have proved ser-|enforce order in common. In accordance with this 
viceable to a meeting, we have heard uttered at|treaty, the Missouri State troops at Jefferson city, 4000 
seasons, when, from the assembly being engaged in in number, have been disbanded by order of Gen. Price. 

h ‘sid * f oth td oe 83g a Maryland.—All appearance of opposition to the go- 
the consideration of other subjects, it has proved | vernment has disappeared. U.S. troops pass over the 
burdensome, and a real disadvantage. Any offer-| State freely, without molestation by all the usual routes. 
ing in religious meeting not delivered under a pre-|A quantity of muskets, pikes, powder, ball, &c., which 
sent feeling of duty, is an unseasonable sacrifice, had been collected by the secessionists of Baltimore, has 
let the concern be ever so good, and the language 
in which it is clothed, be ever so well adapted to 
the matter intended to be conveyed. A speaker 
should feel assured he has a right authority for 
what he is about to say, and also that it is the 


been seized by the U.S. military, and conveyed to fort 
M‘Henry. They were secreted in the northern part of 
right time for him to give it utterance. 


the city, and were sufficient in quantity to load thirty- 
six wagons. 

Fort Pickens.—Lieutenant Slemmer and the original 
garrison have been released and conveyed to New York. 
They were worn out with the long labour and suspense 
endured previous to their reinforcement. The fort has 
been so strengthened that the secession army is deter- 
red from attempting its capture. Gen. Bragg had about 
7000 men under command, and was engaged in the con- 
struction of additional batteries. Many of his men bad 
become tired of the long inaction, and were returning 
to their homes. The harbour of Pensacola is strictly 
blockaded. 

The Southern Mails.—The U. 8S. Postmaster General 
has issued an order discontinuing the transmission of 
the U.S. mails in Virginia, and other seceded States, 
and annulling all contracts forthe same. Western Vir- 
ginia is excepted from the operation of the order, and 
also Tennessee, as that State has not yet formally se- 
ceded. This course of the Postmaster General is under 
the act passed at the last session of Congress. 

United States Loans.—The bids for the $8,994,000 go- 
vernment loan were opened on the 25th, at Washington. 
The bids ranged from 84 to 89, the principal amounts 
being offered at 85 « 86. Those at 85 and upwards were 
accepted, and the remainder was awarded to the bidders 
for treasury notes at or above par. 

The Telegraph.—The U.S. Marshals in Philadelphia, 
New York and other Northern cities, have taken posses- 
sion of all the telegraphic messages sent from the offices 
in those cities since the 18th of First month last. This 
was done by order of the U.S. government, to discover 
what treasonable communications had been sent South. 

The Blockade.—A number of vessels have been cap- 
tured by the Atlantic blockading squadron ; among them 
are several British ships laden with tobacco, which were 
captured, when endeavouring to elude the cruisers. 
Prize Commissioners have been appointed to investigate 
each case, and determine it upon its merits. Some of 
the prizes have been sent into New York, and others to 
Philadelphia. 

North Carolina.—The convention passed an ordinance 
of secession on the 22d, by an unanimous vote. 

Steamship Great Eastern.—This “ monster of the seas” 
sailed on her voyage from New York to Liverpool, on 
the 25th, with passengers and a cargo of breadstuffs, 
provisions, &c. 

Mormon Immigration.—An emigrant ship arrived at 
New York last week, with 618 Mormons from Scotland 
and the north of England. They reported that there 
were about 2000 more of their people yet to come from 
the districts mentioned. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 247; of scarlet 
fever, 35; small-pox, 13; diptheria, 8. 

Foreicx.—Liverpool dates to the 15th ult. The Bri- 
tish government had issued a proclamation, warning its 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Great Rebellion.—It is still difficult to ascertain 
what forces the Southern Confederacy have actually in 
the field, as well as their condition in other respects. 
Some reports represent that there are only about 30,000 
troops distributed over the whole of Virginia, while 
others increase the number to 50,000 or 60,000. They 
were constantly arriving from the more southern States, 
at the rate of about 4000 per week. It is confidently 
asserted that there is no want of provisions or muni- 
tions of war anywhere in the seceded States. Several 
privateers which were fitted out in New Orleans, are 
said to be cruising in the Gulf. They have already 
made some valuable captures of Northern ships. The 
British government has made a qualified recognition of 
the validity of the letters of marque issued by the au- 
thority of the Confederacy, hence the maritime feature 
of the contest will probably be more serious than was 
at first anticipated. The New York Tribune expresses 
the opinion that the struggle on the part of the South 
will be desperate, having no parallel in any war on the 
American continent, during this century. President 
Davis, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Congress, has appointed the 13th of Sixth month as a 
day of fasting and prayer throughout the Confederate 
States. 

Virginia.—On the 25th ult., early in the morning, the 
city of Alexandria was occupied by several thousand 
federal troops from Washington. They met with no re- 
sistance, and the city was taken without bloodshed. 
Col. Elisworth, of New York, was soon after shot dead 
by a man, from whose house he had just removed a se- 
cession flag. A company of thirty-five horsemen were 
taken prisoners; the other Virginia soldiers made good 
their escape. Martial law bas been proclaimed, but the 
citizens are assured that they will be protected in their 
persons and property, including slaves. Gen. Sanford, 
in command of the department of Fairfax, issued a pro- 
clamation to the inhabitants of the county, informing 
them that all of its inhabitants may remain in their 
homes, and continue their usual pacitic occupations in 
peace and confidence. Strong and extensive intrench- 
ments have been made by the U. S. troops on the Arl- 
ington heights opposite Washington; they have also 
destroyed the bridges on the road, from Alexandria to 
Leesburg. Up to the 25th, about 6000 U. S. soldiers 
had arrived in the neighbourhood of fortress Monroe. 
The town of Hampton, near the mouth of James river, 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezek Wortu, 

. Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. WIsTAR, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jorn Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
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Diep, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1861, at bis resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, after a long illness, SamueL 
Bett es, Senior, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
He had been for many years an esteemed minister of the 
gospel of Christ, and was regarded as one well ac- 
quainted with the discipline and usages of our religious 
Society. 

, at his residence in Moorestown, N. J., on the 
Ist of Fifth month, Tuomas Comrort, aged fifty-two 
years. During the latter part of a protracted illness, 
the Divine arm was plainly manifested in his support, 
and a clear evidence of his heavenly Father's love and 
acceptance, mercifully granted. 

, on the 21st of Fifth month, after a lingering in- 
disposition, in this city, Ann W., wife of Joshua H. 
Morris, and daughter of Thomas Wistar, in the thirty- 
eighth year of her age. Of a retiring disposition, she 
entertained a low opinion of herself, and expressed but 
little during her sickness ; but, on being queried with by 
a beloved friend on the evening previous to her depar- 
ture, whether heaven looked like home, she replied, “I 
trust it is my resting-place. Oh, the quietness, the 
quietness I feel.” To the question, if her hopes were on 
Jesus, she replied, “ nothing else, nothing else, nothing.” 








Nothing in my hands I bring 

Simply to thy cross I cling. 

PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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